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THE RECREATION MOVEMENT; ITS POSSIBILITIES 
AND LIMITATIONS * 


Gustavus T. KirBy 


Treasurer Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


The Constitution of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America states that “The purpose of this Association shall be to 
promote normal, wholesome play and public recreation.” We were 
very wise five years ago, when we organized this Association, not to 
state the confines, territorial or other, within which to limit our 
efforts to attain our purpose. The seed sown five years ago fell on 
good ground and has produced a mighty harvest. These great 
United States of America, with their conglomerate populations 
crowded together into our congested cities or spread out over thou- 
sands of acres of farms, were then and are now ready for the plant- 
ing of our seeds of purposeful play and recreation, and these States 
and their people rejoice in our harvest of better, brighter children 
and healthier, happier men and women. 

“Play and Recreation; Its Possibilities and Limitations.” 
There are no limitations; and its possibilities are everywhere and 
of every kind. The former head-hunting wild men of Northern 
Luzon, in the Philippines no longer hunt heads, but spend their 
animal instinct and strength in such field and track sports as would 
be acceptable to athletes generally. An authority on the subject 
has recently said that she would be glad to hear of the closing of 
every day-nursery in the country; by which she of course meant 
that she hoped the time was soon coming when the economic condi- 
tions of this country and the education of its people would be such 
as to enable the child to be properly cared for in its own home. 
But whether savages of the wilderness or parents of civilization, 
their education, and hence our work, is not yet completed. 

Play and Recreation; its possibilities endless, its limitations 
limitless, when we refer to its purposes,—to our work; but yet how 
limited our possibilities and how great our limitations when we 
consider our financial condition, which of necessity measures our 
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ability to perform our work and carry out our purposes. Our asso- 
ciation today is no longer small,—it is big, and requires much fuel 
to keep it going. Our condition reminds me of an incident of last 
summer, when I wandered upon an automobile in the road, large 
and beautiful; but try as the chauffeur might, he could not start 
his engine. He looked at his spark plugs and he tried it on his 
batteries and on his magneto, and cranked it this way and cranked 
it that; but all to no avail. Finally I modestly—very modestly— 
suggested that maybe he was out of gasoline; and so he was. There 
was a car perfect in every way, with great possibilities and few 
limitations so long as it had the fuel to make it go; but without 
fuel it was practically useless. And so it practically is with us 
to-day. We have the engine, the organization, the equipment, the 
trained employees, and yet we cannot go ahead as we should, 
because we lack “fuel.” Today we have a small bank balance and 
some unpaid pledges from responsible men and women, so that 
we are solvent, and economical in that our receipts of last year 
exceeded our expenditures. “Here is a little fuel” you say. Yes 
a little; we are not quite at a standstill but we cannot go very far 
on it. We are like the poor woman with ten children and food 
enough scarcely for one. If she divides up her little between all 
ten, all will go hungry; and if she gives all the food to one, nine 
will go empty. And yet these children of ours are real children; 
they are not blind kittens; we cannot drown them. Our work is 
of such importance that it must go on, and you and I, constituting 
the thousand and odd members of this Association, have the respons- 
ibility as well as the privilege of seeing to it that that which must be 
done is done. 

It is of great satisfaction to know that the report on equip- 
ment made by a special committee of experts of the Association is 
being used by hundreds of cities throughout the United States and 
is saving thousands of dollars for different communities; that the 
Normal Course in Play, drawn up by a special committee of the 
Association, is already being used in twenty-five different educa- 
tional institutions; that the reports which this Association has pub- 
lished along the line of recreation buildings, play in institutions, 
storytelling, dramatics, folk dancing, evening recreation centers, 
church recreation, rural recreation, festivals, pageants, games for 
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children of different ages, are vitally affecting the lives and happi- 
ness of thousands of children throughout America. 

It is encouraging to note that today there are over 500 cities 
either maintaining playgrounds or conducting active campaigns to 
acquire the same, against 90 in 1907; that 90 cities have organized 
playground associations ; that 26 cities have established playground 
and recreation commissions; that during the year ending Novem- 
ber 1910, 184 of the cities supporting playgrounds from which 
reports were received, maintained 1244 playgrounds and expended 
over $3,000,000 ; that 32 cities alone employed 643 workers through- 
out the year; that 31 cities reported that their schoolhouses were 
used as recreation centers, and that 32 of these cities reported 
301 such centers. It is indicative of the result of our efforts to 
know that Seattle, Washington; Cincinnati, Ohio, Pittsburgh, and 
the western side of Chicago have each voted a million dollars for 
public recreation, Grand Rapids, $200,000, and other cities pro- 
portionately large amounts. 

It is inspiring to realize that thinking people all over America 
are beginning to understand the importance of making some pro- 
vision, not only for the play of their children, but also for the 
recreation of the entire community, to the end not merely of enjoy- 
ment, but also that in this way factory and other industrial work in 
our modern society will be better done because the workers will 
be more “alive” and better fitted for their tasks; to realize that the 
scientific study made of juvenile delinquency in Chicago has shown 
that recreation centers are one of’ the most powerful agents for 
reducing juvenile crime through giving a normal outlet for juvenile 
energy; to realize that there is no more effective means in fighting 
tuberculosis than by providing outdoor recreation so that people 
shall spend their leisure hours in happy and vigorous outdoor life; 
to realize that through the festivals and meetings in the recreation 
centers, by which neighborhoods and communities are brought 
together, a community spirit is developed which insures better 
citizenship ; to realize that those who are interested in the assimila- 
tion of the immigrants coming to our cities are anxious for recrea- 
tion centers where the newly arrived citizens may more quickly 
come in contact with American life and learn American traditions ; 
to realize that many of those who wish to destroy the white slave 
traffic feel that as fundamentally constructive work as any which 
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they can do is that of providing recreation centers where the young 
women of the country may under normal conditions learn the 
highest ideals and at the same time find happiness and satisfy the 
“spirit of youth” which is the sign of life itself. And would it not 
be not only discouraging but actually disastrous if the work which 
has accomplished so much in the brief five years of its life should 
fail to go on and wax in strength and spirit? 

The great danger in any movement like this one is that the 
growth in knowledge will not keep pace with the development. 
Already thousands of dollars have been wasted in individual local- 
ities because a few hundred dollars were not first spent in obtaining 
the knowledge needed. It is probable that every dollar spent in con- 
ducting a study through the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America influences the expenditure of from one hundred to three 
hundred dollars. Thousands of dollars could be saved if we had 
the resources to make available for each city the experience of 
other cities and as far as possible prevent such mistakes. We are 
living in a time when people recognize that the same standards of 
efficiency must be maintained in our social work as in our business 
organizations. 

The cities of the north, south, east and west—big ones and 
little ones—and even those of Europe and Asia, are calling upon 
us for help, to send them lecturers, organizers, workers, and 
literature. 

The cities which have established recreation centers seek help 
in securing trained play leaders. They wish the Association to help 
them solve their dance hall problem, which is usually a serious 
one. They desire advice in connection with moving picture shows, 
the seriousness of which may be realized from the fact that the 
daily attendance in this country is estimated to be 2,225,000. 

The task of the Association has doubled in the past year. Re- 
quests for information and advice in working out the ordinances 
for the establishment of recreation commissions, and in drawing 
up plans, have been so numerous that some of the time the Asso- 
ciation has been able only to acknowledge requests as they came, 
postponing the preparation of the material desired sometimes for 
several weeks. A year ago the need for intensive work in assisting 
the cities which had already made a beginning in recreation work 
was so great that the Association arranged for three field secre- 
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taries. The first secretary began his work December Ist, the other 
two secretaries February 1st. The entire time of one of these 
secretaries is required by and given to New England, and one is 
giving his entire time to California, Oregon and Washington. For 
all the thirty-five other states there is but one field secretary. Yet 
four of these thirty-five states alone—New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Ohio—require the full time of a secretary. 

And so it is not only a great record of growth and achievement 
that we can point to, but, more important, even greater opportunities 
for work and advance in the future; and yet without money we 
are like our stalled automobile——maybe something to point to as 
an achievement of the past, but of no potentiality, of no use, except 
as an example. 

Surely we do not want, nor will we permit ourselves, to be a 
merely dead thing, nor are we going to rest content with a policy 
of only doing that little which our income of the past permitted 
us to do. \We have outgrown that income just as surely as we have 
outgrown the clothes of our childhood, and our grown-up clothes 
are as costly as they are necessary. 

We should have this coming year $50,000 as against $25,000 
for the year just past. And why? Because we not only could 
use, but actually have demands upon us for services calling for the 
work of at least three additional field secretaries ; one for the south, 
one for the middle west and another for the great southwest. 
Because our institute work of instruction and demonstration which 
has been carried on so successfully at Holyoke, Baltimore, Detroit 
and Minneapolis, should be extended, and from now on must be 
financed by the Association rather than by a special contribution of 
service formerly given to us but now withdrawn, not through any 
lack of faith in our work, but because, try as one may, one man 
cannot do the work of two. Because to answer the correspondence 
of the Association, obtain and give information demanded of us, 
and properly establish and maintain a central clearing house of play 
and recreation data, our main office staff must be materially 
increased. Because there should be added to our employees cer- 
tainly one, and preferably two trained and experienced men to 
appear before legislative and other similar bodies to plead the cause 
for which we stand. And lastly, but not of little importance, 
because it costs money to get money. 
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How and from whom are we to obtain these funds? From the 
leaders of our work? From our prominent, and in some instances 
also wealthy directors? Yes, in part; but did you ever stop and 
think of the foolishness of the all too prevalent notion that because 
one of wealth has to do with a philanthropic or charitable enter- 
prise, the poor in purse should not give? Let us never forget that 
the greater the means, the greater the demands, and always remem- 
ber that so far as this Association is concerned, it is the small 
contributions which keep the machine moving. In any work which 
in itself is of necessity not self-supporting, inquiry is ofttimes made 
as to how the actual workers are financially supporting that to which 
they give their services, some with, and many without compensa- 
tion. So far as The Playground and Recreation Association is 
concerned it is a great pleasure to state that to meet the crisis in the 
development of our recreation work in America, a number of 
playground workers, themselves on small salaries, have increased 
their contributions from $5 to $100. 

My friends, you must agree that that which we have done, are 
doing and so earnestly desire to do, is all worth while; and thus 
agreeing, let us be up and doing; let us preach our cause and 
collect the almighty dollar; and in so doing let us realize ourselves, 
and make known to our contributors, that their dollars are to be 
spent to bring home to our people a realization of a means of 
happiness which depends upon other conditions than their material 
wealth; for after all, what is the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America for if it is not through play and recreation to 
bring to the people of America a keener, fuller sense of the joy of 
living, of having bodies to use and not abuse, minds to cultivate and 
not lose, and senses to sharpen and not dull; of the glory and 
opportunity of the soft days of spring and the grandeur of the 
stormy ones of winter and of feeling oneself a healthy, normal 
man or woman, happy and contented because of the life that is 
ours, and of that wealth of sunshine and shadow, of flower and 
music, of nature and art, which belongs to us all, be we, in respect 
to the almighty dollar, rich as Croesus or poor as Job’s turkey. 
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PLAYGROUND DIRECTORS—SOURCES FROM WHICH 
THEY MAY BE SECURED 


CLARK W. HETHERINGTON 


\Ve are all agreed that an adequate supply of skilled play 
leaders is the critical need of the play movement. Organized 
play will succeed only as high moral purpose and skill character- 
ize these leaders. 

To prevent misunderstanding, a clear cut distinction should 
be maintained between the qualifications necessary for a super- 
visor of a system of playgrounds, a director of the activities on 
a playground, and an assistant in some special phase of these 
activities. Other terms may be used to designate these workers 
in different localities, but the qualifications for these positions 
should be differentiated. A distinction should also be made 
between a social center director and a playground director in 
the usual sense of the terms. This discussion is confined to the 
playground worker. 

A man or woman may be a success in planning, equipping, 
and promoting the interests of a playground or a system of 
playgrounds, and not be prepared for, or a success, in directing 
the activities on the playground—the real work. Under present 
conditions such a worker may be considered qualified as an 
administrator of general playground interests and not as a play 
organizer and leader. 

A man or woman may know and be able to lead special play 
activities, and not be prepared to organize the various activities 
and groups of individuals on the playground. Such an individual 
may succeed as an assistant under direction. 

A man or woman may not be a good mechanic, promoter, 
or business administrator of general playground interests, and 
yet be a superb organizer and leader of play life, which is the 
real function of the director. 

To fill his position ideally the director must know the physi- 
cal nature, needs, and mental tendencies of children at different 
ages and under different social conditions, he must know the 
character and effects of the various activities, and he must be 
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able to make an efficient adjustment of the activities to individual 
and group needs. His task is to help the boy and girl to express 
the, inner life. To this end he must have the spirit of an adjuster, 
a friend, a play fellow, an organizer and leader, and the knowl- 
edge that makes this leadership sane. His highest test is capa- 
city for moral leadership; his technical material is skill in activi- 
ties that make people organically and nervously efficient. 

A consideration of the sources from which play leaders may 
be secured falls under three heads—(1) a supply for immediate 
needs; (2) a larger supply for the near future; (3) a permanent 
standard supply. These will be discussed in inverse order. 

(1) The future permanent supply of standard playground 
directors and supervisors will undoubtedly come from a special 
professional course of training given by universities and com- 
parable to the courses in law, medicine and engineering. This 
course will require a selection and combination of some of the 
courses now given in the college of letters and science, the school 
of medicine, the school of education, and a centralized depart- 
ment of physical education. It will also require at least four 
years’ work of university grade and probably five. From sev- 
eral years’ experimentation | am convinced that an adequate 
course cannot be organized under five years, though for the 
present a four years’ course is all that can be expected. Univer- 
sities have already begun to meet this need. 

(2) With reference to a supply of directors for the near 
future,—that is, within a few months or one year, there are 
many possibilities and just as many dangers. Our universities, 
normal schools, and schools of philanthropy are graduating many 
young people who have had part of the training necessary for 
playground directors. Many of these graduates have the right 
spirit and could complete their preparation and qualify as 
directors (according to present standards) through short courses 
of training, wisely adjusted to the needs and deficiencies of the 
several groups. To meet these special needs short winter courses, 
as well as summer courses of university grade should be provided. 

For those deficient in practical methods cities having great 
playground systems and strong supervisors should be induced 
to establish a practical demonstration training course on one of 
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the general playgrounds under a director of large vision and 
broad technical skill. 

To make this source safe both a selection of individual and 
a standardization of courses is necessary. The mere fact that 
one is a graduate of a college, for example, is no guarantee that 
he is fitted in character, social experience or manners for a play 
directorship. For instance, college athletes, as a class, have been 
brought up under a traditional system of athletics organized 
for the amusement of the public, which system has no place on 
the playground. 

Moreover, the short training course is dangerous to the 
best interests of the play movement. Because of the short courses 
and summer courses springing up all over the country one should 
not gain the idea that training for playground work can be 
obtained in a few weeks. 

(3) An immediate supply of play leaders can be secured 
only by recruiting individuals qualified by temperament, train- 
ing, and experience, from the ranks of workers in related fields 
of social and educational endeavor. A few examples will illus- 
trate this point. 

(a) <A supply may be drawn from among physical instruc- 
tors and educators. A host of individuals in colleges, high 
schools, Young .Men’s and Young Women’s Associa- 
tions, clubs, and societies, and among independent workers, are 
classified under the title “physical educator,” “physical trainer,” 
or that silly term, “physical culturist.”. This is a miscellaneous 
group including many of ability and many more with a standard 
training and well equipped, a large number who are mere gym- 
nasts or athletes, and some who have no qualifications whatever 
except the assumptions of conceit and ignorance and who are 
still in the “My system” stage of development. Some of the 
standard schools producing physical instructors are devoted 
primarily to preparation in formal and corrective gymnastics and 
do not give either the spirit or the technique for work on the 
playground. Furthermore, many instructors are mechanics by 
temperament and formalists in practice and not fitted for play- 
ground work. On the other hand, the physical educator of the 
broadest standard training has had the best general and technical 
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training of all workers for success as a playground director, pro- 
vided he has the play spirit and the social and moral qualities 
of a free play leader. This is a matter of temperament and 
social experience. Many successful workers have been secured 
from this field, and more are available. 

(b) A supply may be drawn from among social workers. 
As a class social workers have the sympathies necessary for play 
leaders and if they are not too much concerned with remedial 
and corrective measures only, should make valuable workers in 
the play movement. A number of secretaries of charity organi- 
zations, probation officers and other social workers of large 
experience have expressed the desire to enter play work because 
of its constructive possibilities. Many of these workers have 
the vision and they have had the experience with people, the 
administrative experience, the experience in money raising and 
social effort campaigning, to be especially qualified in these 
respects as supervisors. Many also are college graduates, have 
had some experience in gymnastics and athletics and possess the 
spirit and general qualifications necessary. From among this 
large class of workers, a properly organized campaign would 
discover and recruit a number of people that could be quickly 
converted into efficient playground directors and supervisors. 

(c) A supply may be drawn from among school men. As 
a class school men have been spoiled for play leadership by a 
training that is specialized on intellectual education. Many of 
them, however, have had a foundation in some of the fundamental 
sciences, college experience in gymnastics and athletics and 
experience in administrative work. Many also have broad sym- 
pathies and detailed information in the out-of-school life of 
youth, and many have participated actively in the play life of 
students. From personal conversations | know many school 
men would be glad to enter the play field if they could see some 
way of making the transition. Some have the sympathies and 
technical skill to succeed as directors. They often have, how- 
ever, fitness for the larger problems of administration. A little 
personal persuasion and help would convert these men into 
efficient playground directors and supervisors. 

(d) <A supply of assistants essential to successful play on 
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school playgrounds may be drawn from among experienced 
grade teachers. Asa class grade teachers have not had the train- 
ing for adaptation to play directorship, and the majority perhaps 
are too formal, both by temperament and habit, even for play 
leadership. On the other hand, they are, as a class, conscientious 
and devoted, and many of them have the play spirit and social 
qualities for play leadership. Some even among the older 
teachers are demonstrating the capacity to learn the play activ- 
ities with good spirit and judgment. This tendency should be 
encouraged no matter how plentiful the supply of play directors. 
It is the solution of the play problem on the school grounds. An 
efficient play life for all the children of the nation is impossible 
without making the schoolyard the backbone of the publicly 
organized playground system. Any other system seems obvi- 
ously an impossible duplication of material equipment, adminis- 
trative machinery, and financial burdens. It seems safe to say 
that there are in large communities at least, grade teachers of 
the right spirit in sufficient numbers who, trained and directed 
by a skilled director, could make the play life of the younger 
children efficient. 

(e) A supply of assistants for the little children may be 
drawn from among kindergarten teachers. The training of 
kindergartners does not fit them to be directors of playgrounds 
for children of all ages. It gives them the best training, how- 
ever, as leaders of the little children. But, even here, the 
selective principle needs to be applied. All kindergartners are 
not fitted for free play leadership. 

Other illustrations might be given, but these five groups 
cover the chief sources from which an immediate supply of play 
leaders may be recruited. The methods by which the material 
for immediate needs and the needs of the near future especially 
may be made available and efficient require organized effort. 

1. The field should be made attractive by urging proper 
salaries, permanent positions, and high standards of efficiency. 
The character and skill of the workers commanded by the play 
movement will depend, first, on salaries comparable to those of 
other skilled teachers and social workers; second, on all-year 
positions in sufficient numbers to support a special professional 
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class, and the training courses that will prepare this special 
professional class; third, on a clear formulation by experts of 
recognized authority of the qualifications required in play 
leaders; and fourth, on a persistent effort on the part of edu- 
cators, civic authorities, and parents to secure a recognition of 
these standards. 

2. The selection of suitable candidates for training and 
work cannot be too strongly emphasized. It is the supreme thing 
to be insisted on, yet the most difficult to make practically oper- 
ative, because the selection depends on the judgment of local 
authorities who will often judge by personal inclinations and 
biases. 

3. Training courses should be standardized,—especially the 
short courses. No short training course can be organized that 
will make play directors out of raw material. Such a course 
can only supplement a previous training, supply some special 
need, or give new viewpoints and materials. It is probably not 
politic for the national association to approve certain courses, 
but it surely can describe standards in such terms that those 
seeking training will not be deceived. 

4. A search for proper material to fill the immediate demands 
for directors should be organized. Many play leaders, social 
workers, educators, and other individuals of reliable judgment, 
who are vitally interested in the play movement, could be enlisted 
in a campaign for the discovery of material with desirable quali- 
fications, and the field secretaries of the national association and 
selected leaders in different localities could be organized to 
follow up and investigate these suggestions. 

Arising out of the ashes of a decaying survival of asceticism 
and the educational neglect of the life of impulse and emotion, 
a great new profession is appearing, the function of which is 
to lead, organize and make constructively efficient the vast, free, 
spontaneous soul life of the child as expressed through the big 
muscles in play. 

In itself this matter of securing and training workers for 
the playground is important enough to occupy the exclusive 
attention of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
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SOCIAL DANCING * 


‘Mrs. H. 


Chairman Committee on Amusements and Vacation Resources for Working 
Girls, New York City 


| think it is not necessary for me to dwell upon the need of 
the things I have to talk about,—the need of recreation that young 
people feel, and the reasons why we should give it to them. When 
we begin to consider this subject of the social dance from a prac- 
tical standpoint, having once established in our own mind the idea 
of the need for it from the point of view of the Playground and 
Recreation Association, it may seem to be simple enough to include 
it among playground activities, and that may seem to answer the 
question. Any consideration of social dancing must at once be 
divided in our minds into two distinct phases, that of a public 
character carried on in public places such as the playground, and 
the social dance carried on under private auspices. Need I remind 
you that this problem of public dancing has swept all over this 
country and assumed a seriousness that has filled many of us with 
alarm. It has grown to such proportions that it is demanding legal, 
and social, and educational recognition ; therefore it cannot be easily 
and simply dismissed. Once we have awakened to the fact that 
social dancing is a necess‘ty and we determine we are going to do 
something about it, we must not forget that a tremendous phase,— 
in fact, the most tremendous phase, lies not in public recreation, but 
in the private facilities for recreation. By these private facilities 
we mean the commercialized dance hall, the motion picture show, 
the theatre. We cannot leave out of our consideration the need 
of supplying sufficient amusement facilities for young people, and 
of providing for their proper public control. Three years ago it was 
a new thing to consider how girls of sixteen and seventeen were 
spending their time when not at work. There seemed to be an 
awakening all at once to the fact that these girls were going some- 
where and doing something, and it was discovered that they were 
in great measure getting the particular kind of recreation they 
wanted in the dance hall. To those of you who are familiar with 
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folk dancing and have read Doctor Gulick’s book, there is no need 
to say over again just what dancing does for people. It has a 
psychological, and a physical, and a social basis. There is every 
reason on earth for its existence and yet we have turned from it 
in large measure. We have tried all kinds of things to interest 
games, glee clubs, singing societies, lectures, talks, 


girls and boys, 
gymnasium work, but over and over again those things have 
dwindled in attendance until the thing has vanished or the group 
has changed. I will leave it to almost any settlement, or educa- 
tional, or playground worker as to whether they have succeeded 
in holding such a group of girls over a period of three years intact. 
In New York, in Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Louisville, Columbus, Minneap- 
olis and in Indianapolis there has been a distinct and decided awak- 
ening, and in every one of these cities investigations, either public 
or private, has been going on. I read today that the next thing to 
be established municipally in Columbus is a dance hall under the 
auspices of the federation of women’s clubs. . While we have been 
closing our eyes to the dance problem we have been sending our 
girls and boys into public dance halls in connection with which each 
investigation only adds some new phase of danger. Each city adds 
a novelty in experience. Chicago has just completed a survey and 
has found that in 198 out of 264 dance halls it is absolutely impos- 
sible to get a drink of water. In some halls in Chicago a prize is 
offered to the girl who at the end of the month can show the largest 
number of drinks consumed or purchased at her instance. 

Now, how are you going to start out if once you are convinced 
you ought to do something about it? We have been very much 
afraid to encourage social dancing under educational auspices, but 
in New York we have our liberal supervisor of recreation in the 
public schools interested in social dancing. The first dancing 
classes in the evening recreation centers started without the consent 
or knowledge of the committee under whose auspices the school 
was conducted and were carried on quietly and in fear lest the 
committee would note it and not approve. A degree of success 
has been attained with these dancing classes, however, which is 
most encouraging. As another means we started a dance hall which 
nobody should know was a model dance hall, carried on as a business 
proposition. After two seasons 11,000 people have visited it. Out 
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of these 11,000, 860 pupils were actually taught to dance. It was 
run by one of the best dancing masters we could find, and there 
were a few simple rules to insure decent language and behavior. 
\Ve cannot consider this problem entirely from the present attitude 
toward the dance hall publicly conducted, and we cannot always 
insist upon a municipal dance hall at once. As a step between we 
advocate a model dance hall either in school recreation centers, 
playgrounds, parks or on recreation piers. We ask different organi- 
zations to start such model dance evenings, always under the super- 
vision of experts, with the best dancing master to be found, and 
with good music. Next year we intend to run dance halls through- 
out the city in the endeavor to meet the problem of private enter- 
prise and individual dances. We are not asking the city to do this, 
but shall first show them that the thing is possible. Boys and girls 
like to dance, and nearly very girl knows how. Not every boy does 
know. As a matter of fact in almost every dancing academy you 
will find more boys than girls. A manager said to me “If you 
will get me fifteen or twenty girls to come once a week I will give 
them lessons for nothing—I am almost willing to pay them for 
coming.” It seems to me there could not be a simpler proposition 
for a playground than a dance platform. An ordinary board floor 
perhaps twenty-five by fifty feet will do. The boys and girls will 
come at the first sound of the piano. Then comes the question of 
how they are going to dance. A model dance hall was established 
in a beautiful ballroom which had the reputation of having had 
tough dances. It was simply announced that there was going to 
be a dance under new management, that fifteen cents would be 
charged for girls, and ten cents for boys. One hundred and fifty 
came the first night. A dancing master was in charge. There 
were many attempts at the kind of dancing we could not encourage, 
but inside of an hour we had the whole place straightened out. 
Only one girl tried it twice, and not a boy attempted to smoke. 
The undesirables will come in, look around, and recognize it is not 
their kind of a place and leave. In three or four such model dance 
halls that I have known the story has always been the same,—the 
wrong people come but they do not stay, and they do not come 
again. The young man who is bent on having the wrong kind of 
a good time does not enjoy himself in good company and keeps out 
of the way. You cannot start an enterprise to give social dancing 
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as a substitute for bad dance halls unless you are ready to do it 
in such a way as to make it just as attractive as the private enter- 
prises already in existence. It must be brilliantly lighted, and 
have the best music. 

There is something that can be done with these commercialized 
dancing enterprises, and that is to make them safe and decent. 
The commercial enterprise will always exist and it needs attention. 
It needs to have legal protection which can be secured in 
the simplest form through license. In New York, in Cleveland, 
and in Kansas City there are laws to protect dance halls. In 
KKansas City the thing has become so far a part of the social program 
that the Board of Public Welfare has a special committee for licens- 
ing. The proprietor of a dance hall must appear before this com- 
mittee and receive from it serious instruction as to the kind of a 
dance the committee advocates, and a printed list which states types 
of dances that are objectionable and may not be permitted. He is 
told just how far away and in just what places liquor may be sold 
in connection with a dance hall, and the closing hour is regulated. 
It is possible to bring this about in a small city or town. The 
numbers of young men and women who parade the streets of a 
small city at night are looking for some form of amusement. What 
is more beautiful or inspiring than the dance platforms that are to 
be found all over Europe? The most beautiful dance hall in this 
country that I know of is at Palisades Park near New York City. 
That is a commercial enterprise, but there is no reason why such 
facilities cannot be provided in connection with recreation centers 
and playgrounds throughout the country. 

I do believe in facing the problem of the dangers of young 
people meeting one another under right auspices. If the atmos- 
phere of the place is right, if your attitude towards them is right, 
and simple, and wholesome, they must imbibe something of it and 
they cannot go away from you, having had the kind of amusement 
they wanted, with wrong ideas and thoughts in their heads. They 
have not been dancing in a close room and drinking all the evening 
and have not been promiscuously meeting all kinds of boys and 
girls, and the chances are ninety-nine to one against any harm or 
danger coming from that kind of meeting under your supervision. 
It makes all the difference whether we set the tone of the hall, or 
the “Merry Twirlers” make the fashions. Why close your eyes to 
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the fact that they are going somewhere else to get what they want. 
It is far better to consider most carefully whether you cannot 
provide the form of amusement they want. From this form of 
amusement, and from having attracted your young people to you, 
you may gradually interest them in other kinds of wholesome edu- 
cational interests. I know a class of girls who became interested 
in basketry and became expert basket weavers, having first begun 
as a dancing class. You cannot catch the ordinary girl I know about 
with the basket weaving in the first place. After all, people go to 
the commercial enterprise all over the country and get there a 
peoples’ playground, where the proprietor has provided the things 
they want. The playground under city auspices can do a great 
many of these things just as well and meet the popular demand 
just as well as any one of these numerous “White Cities” all over 
the land. We cannot for a moment put on a play of Shakespeare’s 
and expect the same kind of an audience that comes to the latest 
version of the American farce. In the same way we cannot make 
people amuse themselves on the playground in the ways that alto- 
gether meet our standards. We have to realize and recognize the 
human nature with which we deal. In Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt’s 
book called “The People at Play” there is a wholesome exposition 
of the ways in which the people amuse themselves. The author 
disclaims any idea of a high ethical or social purpose in writing 
the book. He claims merely to picture with due appreciation the 
kind of amusement indulged in. He shows things as they are. 
But it is a most convincing argument in favor of the public play- 
ground modelled after the commercial enterprise. If social dancing 
is utilized as a means of reaching young people in whom we wish 
to instill higher ideals it will be found a good medium. First let 
them dance the waltz, the twostep, and the barn dance. They are 
to be treated in the way they are accustomed to be treated in the 
dance halls they have frequented. Have you seen an expert floor 
manager, and seen how his eye is on every couple in the place 
to note how every boy and girl is dancing, with whom they are 
dancing, how many have not had partners? He does everything 
in his power to make everyone have the best kind of a time he can 
supply. But nothing escapes his notice and his dictum is absolute. 
Unless the playground does it in the same way the young people 
will not be under control and they will lose interest. There are over 
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five hundred dance halls in New York City, two hundred and sixty- 
four in Chicago, and nearly two hundred in Philadelphia, and wher- 
ever they are there is keen competition, so that we must be alive 
to the situation. The problem needs to be approached without 
prejudice, with a wholesome love for the thing, and with the idea 
that we are going to give so far as we can a professional air to our 
dance. And if we are going to meet our problem let us meet it 
from two points of view,—first as a public provision of a substitute 
for the wrong kind of a dance hall, and then seek for public control 
of the private enterprises that we cannot otherwise attempt to 


touch. 


DANCING IN THE SOCIAL CENTERS OF NEW YORK 
GiTy * 


Epwarp W. Stitt 


Director of Recreation Centers, Vacation Schools, and Playgrounds of the 
Board of Education, New York City 


In New York the work of the social dancing classes was largely 
mothered by Mrs. Israels. About a year and a half ago a little 
company of which Mrs. Israels was the guiding spirit met together 
to talk over this matter. We began in a quiet way. There was no 
popular demand for it. It has been gradually absorbed in the 
community life of the men and women who have taken part in it, 
and only lately has the movement spread. The growth has been 
gradual because we have been looking for quality rather than 
quantity, and it has been necessary, with the resources and limita- 
tions of the Board of Education in this matter, coupled with the 
fact that there would doubtless be objections on the part of some of 
the educational authorities and some of the church authorities, that 
this work should be carefully begun and carried on. In most of the 
centers there is a sort of executive committee of young men who 
carefully scrutinize those who apply, to see that they are of the 
right kind, and as a main consideration for membership we have 
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insisted that they should encourage these applicants to belong to 
clubs in adjoining male recreation centers. We have tried to 
insist that in these dancing classes there shall be real instruction 
given. This is a part of the task which needs careful consideration. 
Because the average young man does not like to show to his young 
friends the fact that he is pretty ungainly on his feet, he has been 
encouraged to come early and have special lessons. 

In the matter of music. The Board of Education furnishes 
only a piano and a pianist, but the young men who have organized 
themselves into clubs pay their dues regularly and from their treas- 
ury employ a violinist and a cornetist, in addition. I believe in 
furnishing amusement, not entirely from the city funds, but partly 
from the pockets of the people who take part in the amusement,— 
as it has in this case come partly from the active interest which 
these young men have had in bearing a share of the financial burden. 
That very plan of making them partners in the enterprise has a 
decided social uplift. From time to time I have met with the young 
men especially to tell them that this whole plan of municipal dancing 
is an experiment which must be worked out by its practical results 
and have tried to make them see that they must guard tenderly this 
privilege that has been given them, making it such a splendid success 
as will at last cause the Board of Education to take an absolute and 
strong interest in its favor. The mayor is already a friend of the 
movement, and recently said, “Young people will dance, mark my 
words, and where can they dance under a safer shelter than in the 
schoolhouse, well supervised by their teachers and principals selected 
by the educational authorities ?” 

Dancing and small parties is a feature of recreation which is 
denied to the people in crowded cities today because, in New York 
City at least, of the growth of apartments. In their small rooms 
the people cannot have the social parties which you and I went to 
when we were young and people lived in detached houses and had 
two rooms which could be thrown into one large one for dancing 
at home. Now there are only two places,—the church if it is broad 
enough to have a parish house open for such use, and the school- 
house,—where people can have their parties. Because of architect- 
ural difficulties in using the old school buildings, something should 
be done when new buildings are erected towards adapting them 
for this use. In almost every school building having an auditorium, 
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which often seats two thousand people, the chairs are fastened to 
the floor. This is all a great waste and an economic blunder. 
I believe the time is coming when all buildings intended as auditor- 
iums or for civic meetings or dramatics, or ordinary assembly of 
the school children in the morning, will be built with movable seats, 
so that the central part, or the whole, may be used for dancing, 
gymnastics, pageants, and various forms of civic activities, and may 
be adapted for the use of adults as well as for children, because in 
the matter of school furniture it is difficult now to get seats 
comfortable for all. 

Three nights after the Triangle fire | happened to be visiting 
one of the recreation centers and saw a bright young girl dancing 
with apparent enjoyment. I was told that she was the last girl 
to escape from the floor where she worked. As the elevator went 
down for the last time and was so full they could not close the doors 
she had thrown herself forward upon the top of the cage and 
grasping the cables held on till she was brought in safety to the 
ground. One of the good ladies present thought this girl was not 
showing a proper spirit in being so gay and joyous that night. But 
I for one rejoiced that here was a place where she could come and 
get her thoughts off the horrors through which she had been living. 


EVENING RECREATION 
GEORGE A. BELLAMY 
Headworker, The Hiram House, Cleveland, Ohio 


Someone has said that ninety per cent. of the wrong doing of 
the young people occurs from seven to nine o'clock in the evening. 
This is surely the time of recreation for practically all of the work- 
ing population and is a period when school children get some of the 
most delightful seasons of play. All of us have the happiest recol- 
lections of the pleasant twilight hours when we played hide and 
seek, pom pom pull away, and other active games. These summer 
evenings, to those who live in a small town or the suburbs of the 
large town, have been a great source of delight and a large factor in 
the making of character. 

It is increasingly important, then, that the city provide play 
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spaces at night for city children. These centers must be brilliantly 
lighted, preferably with sun burst lamps, so that they are bright 
enough for band concerts, for playing ball, and for games where 
athletic supplies are used which require the light. Cities generally 
have considered that they were discharging their responsibility to 
the children when playgrounds were open from 8: 30 to 12:00 in 
the morning and from 1: 30 to 5:30 in the afternoon. However, 
the fact that after this hour supervision has ceased has been a source 
of great peril to city communities, for in the evening the rougher 
element gathers on the unpoliced playground, thus making it a 
rendezvous for the worst spirits. In many cases these play spaces, 
uncared for at night, have been a dangerous menace to the morals 
of the young, possibly more than counter-balancing the good done 
during the day. 

Hence we make an earnest appeal for all public and private 
organizations to exert every possible effort to see that public play 
spaces are thoroughly lighted at night and are under proper super- 
vision. On the Hiram House playground in Cleveland lights were 
installed from the day it was opened. It has been used from the 
first of April to the middle of November for games; and in the 
winter, when the weather would permit, it has been lighted and used 
for skating. Playgrounds should be under supervision when used 
for skating, for then the girls need protection as much as in the 
summer time. 

\Ve affix herewith a list of the various activities that have been 
carried on at the Hiram House playground in the evenings. We 
have considered it essential to have three paid workers in charge 
each night. 


Weekly Track Meets 


15, 45, 70 yard dash Passing with sides 

Jumping Basket ball under 
Standing broad Races 
Running Hopping 

Broad jump Skipping 

Tug of war Potato 

Throwing with ball Clothes pin 

Relay races Tumbling water 
Ball relay Three legged 
Relay running Sack 

Passing with sides Hop, skip, jump 


Basket ball over Obstacle 
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Folk Dancing 


Sicilian Castle Comin’ tro’ the Rye 
German Clapp How Do You Do 
Russian My Partner 


Grand March 


Ball games 


Indoor baseball for older girls Tossing 


and _ boys With sides 
Volley ball Basket ball 
Hand ball Game 
Dodge ball Hustle 
Teacher Pin game 
Tossing Baseball 
For skill Batting out the ball 
With couples Free play with basket ball | 


Quiet games 
Birds fly Riddles 
Button, button Shadow pictures 
Bean Porridge 


leadership 


Wholesome 


Imaginative games 


¢ House Dramatized stories such as 
School Three Bears 
Cinderella 
Quoits 
Singing games for smaller children, boys and girls 
Farmer in the dell Puss in the corner | 
Here goes blue bird Duck on the rock | 
In and out the window Pins in the ring | 
Oats, peas, beans Prisoners’ base | 
A tisket—a tasket Dare base 
3-i-n-g-o Blind man’s buff | 
Here comes the king a-riding Still pond | 
London bridge Bull in the ring | 
Johnny is dead (without the Cat and rat | 
kick) Fox and chicken | 
Tag games, iron, wood, cross, Hop scotch | 
squat, running, Japanese, ap- Three deep | 
paratus Night and day 
Hide and seek Pom, pom, pull away 


Tap on the back 
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Program 


Free play, apparatus work, games, something quieting 


Types of games 


Organized—Indoor baseball—Older girls 

Competitive—Night and Day—Middle aged 

Competitive individuals—Races—All ages 

Singing and dramatic—Farmer in the dell—Younger children 
Quiet—Button, button—Any age on hot day 


PLAYGROUNDS IN WINNIPEG 


How was the playground commission appointed ? 

The playground commission was appointed by the City Council 
and was composed of representatives of the School Board, 
Park Board, Young Men’s Christian Association, City 
Council and other interested organizations. 

From what sources were the play leaders secured? 

The physical director of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was appointed supervisor, two graduates of the Spring- 
field Y. M. C. A. Training School were appointed assistants. 
Other workers were secured by one of the assistant super- 
visors in attendance at the national playground meeting, in 
conference with the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America and with the directors of the Y. M. C. A. Train- 
ing School. Six directors were from this school. Five were 
selected from last year’s staff and nearly all were principals 
of schools in the province. The assistant directors were all 
school teachers and five were on the playgrounds last year. 

What grounds were used? 

Playgrounds were operated on thirteen schoolyards. 

What equipment was selected ? 

On each playground was the following apparatus: For girls— 
6 swings, I teeter ladder, 1 pair flying rings, 3 teeter boards, 
1 sand box, 1 slide and 5 baby swings. For boys,—6 swings, 
1 climbing rope, 1 pair flying rings, 1 horizontal bar and 
I giant stride. Each ground also had basket ball, volley ball 
and football courts and jumping standards with all the neces- 

sary balls and bats. 


A. 
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©. What provision was made for the direction of each individual 
playground ? 

A. Each playground was in charge of a man director with a woman 
assistant in charge of girls and small children. 


©. What hours were the playgrounds kept open? 
A. The playgrounds opened at 2 p. m. and closed at dark,—which 


meant about 9: 30 during July and 8: 30 during August. 
©. What arrangement was made for the further training of the 
play leaders ? 
A. Conferences for the men workers were held two mornings a 
week in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, and those for the 
women workers two other mornings in the week in the 
Y. W. C. A. gymnasium. At these conferences all the 
directors took part in playing games and in leading them and 
both the practice and theory of playground administration 
were carefully presented. Besides the training these con- 
ferences made it possible to secure uniform action on the part 
of all the workers, and at the first meeting of the staff the 
program for the entire nine weeks was outlined. 
©. \Vere special features emphasized during different weeks ? 
A. There were special features emphasized during different weeks. 
Following is the program for the entire season: 
First week—Get acquainted; become familiar with equip- 
ment; mark courts and do other preparatory work. 
Second week—Teach standard games ; develop leaders, moni- 
tors and officials; make free use of the library from 
this on. 
Third week—Play standard games; select captains and 
officials and train for home leagues. 
Fourth week—Organize home leagues,—every child to be on 
a team of some kind. | 
Fifth week—August 1st, Toothbrush Day; leagues to be in | 
full swing; begin moving picture show,—one night on | 
each ground. 
Sixth week—Home leagues at work; teach dances and flag 
drill. 
Seventh week—Close home leagues ; prepare teams for play- 
fest—having teams in every class; August 14th civic 
holiday,—exhibition at City Park. 
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Eighth week—Preliminary games and preparation for play- 
fest; finals of quoits, putting the shot, jumping, swim- 
ming and diving contests. 

Ninth week—Semi-finals of games; August 30th playfest in 
Horse Show Building. 


Was your attempt to educate children in dental hygiene a 


success ? 


Toothbrush Day. August Ist was set apart as a day for edu- 


cation in dental hygiene. It was announced in advance that 
an address would be given to the parents and children, after 
which toothbrushes would be sold at five cents each. Through 
co-operation with the local Dentists’ Association several 
dentists volunteered to visit the playgrounds in the early 
evening to make addresses. The toothbrushes sold to the 
children were made according to the specifications of the 
Dominion Dentists’ Association and are sold in the stores at 
twenty-five cents. The Dominion Dentists’ Association, 
from its educational fund, paid the difference between the 
wholesale price and the sale price. One thousand brushes 
were ordered, but owing to the strike of the dock hands in 
England, only five hundred arrived by August Ist. 

At sunset the directors gathered the children around the 
steps of the school buildings. Parents, some with babies in 
arms, came in such large numbers that by the time the 
speaker was introduced a crowd of from five to eight hun- 
dred was present on each playground. The dentists gave a 
short and interesting talk which ended with the demonstra- 
tion of the proper way to use the toothbrush. When the 
directors asked those who wished to buy brushes to line up, 
great was their astonishment to see the entire audience fall 
into the march. The forty or fifty brushes in the hands of 
each director melted away like snow in June. The disap- 
pointment of the brushless ones was assuaged by the an- 
nouncement that more brushes would be available later. It 
is estimated that we could have sold four thousand brushes. 
The commission promptly wired for an additional supply 
and thirteen hundred were received and distributed before 
the end of the season. 
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©. What arrangement was made for bringing all the children of 
the various playgrounds together ? 

A. Civic holiday came on August 14th, when picked teams from 
the playgrounds gave an exhibition at City Park. About 
eight hundred boys and girls took part in a program tht 
included flag drill, dancing, ring games, races and ball games 
of various kinds. Over ten thousand people were in the 
audience, thus breaking all records of attendance. Every- 
body was enthusiastic over the results. 

QO. How did you attempt to make the playground a center for 
family recreation ? 

A. An effort to bring families together in their recreation resulted 

in a moving picture show being given for the two weeks 

beginning July 31st——one evening on each ground. This 
free outdoor entertainment marked an era in popular educa- 
tion in our city. 

The screen was hung from the second story windows of 
the schoolhouse and the machine was set up on a truck about 
one hundred feet away. When it was dark the directors 
seated the little children on the ground about fifty feet from 
the screen, while the larger children and the parents made 
up the balance of the audience, which numbered anywhere 
from five hundred to three thousand. 

A large gramaphone operated from a window in the school 
house furnished the music, which ranged from grand opera 
to the latest popular air. 

A policeman was present each night but the interest was so 
intense that there was never an occasion to call upon him. 
As soon as the pictures were thrown on the screen, the most 


perfect order reigned. 

The films showed the campaign for clean milk, that for 
the prevention of tuberculosis and a “Swat the Fly” skétch, 
besides one or two side-splitting comedies. In addition a 
number of slides were prepared by the playground commis- 
sion and were thrown on the screen between times. They 
included the following :— 

“This program is put on by the city playground commission. 
They conduct thirteen playgrounds during July and 
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August. These playgrounds are free. They aim at 
making strong bodies, keen minds and good citizens. 
Trained directors on every ground teach games, athletics, 
folk dances, swimming and fair play in everything.” 

“Don’t be a Grouser—Play the game.” 

“Our Motto, Boost—Don’t Knock. Play—Don’t Talk.” 

‘Parents are invited to visit the grounds. Come in and get 
acquainted with the directors.” 

“Don’t fail to see the big playfest the last week in August.” 

(After Pure Milk) ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness, but 
it takes some people a long time to get wise.” 

(After Red Cross Seal) “Fresh Air and Sunlight are the 
best safeguard against disease. Keep your windows 
open day and night.” 

(After Flies) ‘*Remember—Flies breed in filth. No filth— 
No flies. Put a fly trap on your garbage can.” 

“School buildings and grounds belong to the public. Protect 
your property against injury.” 

The evening’s program closed with three cheers for the play- 
grounds and the singing of ‘‘God Save the King” led by 


the directors. 
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“Professor of Play—University of Pittsburgh!—That’s just the 
college,” thought the pleasure-loving student who had failed to pass 
his entrance exams at Harvard. He sent for the catalog and looked 
at the courses which were to be given under the direction of George 
E. Johnson and Professor J. H. White. Courses in the history of 
philosophy; principles of psychology; child nature; history of 
human progress; American ideals; history of education; social 
problems and social institutions; organization, administration and 
conduct of play centers; games and folk dances ; occupations ; sing- 
ing; gardening and pets; dramatic play; athletic games and gym- 
nastics for boys; handwork for girls; storytelling; festivals! The 
Harvard man sighed. Nine different persons on the staff of instruc- 
tion—all with some imposing title, too—superintendent of play- 
grounds, supervisor of this or that activity in practical playground 


work! 
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COURSES IN PLAY 


“I'd rather try it again at Cambridge,” said the Harvard 
student. “I never realized how serious play is.” His father, chair- 
man of the city recreation commission, who was standing by, picked 
up the announcement and read at random from different parts— 


DRAMATIC INTERESTS 


This course will attempt to solve in a practical way the 
relation of the dramatic instinct to education. It will deal with 
the manifestations of this instinct at all ages and discuss the 
influence of the nickelodeon, vaudeville, and theatre. It will 
take up the practical conduct of the children’s theatre, dramatic 
clubs, and other means of conserving the dramatic instinct as a 
great educational force, and demonstrate methods adaptable to 
public schools and social work. 

Domestic INTERESTS 

This course deals specifically with the occupations of the 
home. It will undertake to demonstrate how the spontaneous 
interests of children in dolls, in playing house, in sewing, and 
in cooking may be nurtured and directed toward a compre- 
hensive and efficient training in home making. 

EstHETIC INTERESTS 

This course deals with the artistic and representative inter- 
ests of children and their relation to education. It will demon- 
strate methods of work with children and youths in the various 
branches of art and show the relation of this work to that of 
other departments. 

Musica INTERESTS 

This course is a practical one in the teaching of music. 
It will show the relation of the child’s natural love of rhythm 
and music to the development of child character and will 
demonstrate how children may be led through song life to a 
high form of self-expression. It will demonstrate practical 
methods of arousing and maintaining interest in singing and 
of applying the principles of rhythm, tone quality, and inter- 
pretation to the development of good taste and power. 

NATURE INTERESTS 


This course will deal with the great fundamental and uni- 
versal interests of children in plant and animal life. It will 
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attempt to show in what practical way, even in a great indus- 
trial city, children may retain their contact with nature, which 
more than any other single thing, perhaps, has revealed to 
man his place in the scheme of life and his personal relations 
to it. It will demonstrate methods of work in flower and 
vegetable gardening, in the playground, schoolyard, vacant lots 
and back yards, and also home decoration, nature collections 
and care of domestic animals and pets. Opportunity will be 
given for practical laboratory work in the Association green- 
house. 
Story INTERESTS 

This course is a practical one in storytelling. It will apply 
the principles of child psychology and good literature to a 
suggested course of stories for children, demonstrating methods 
and illustrating the art of effective storytelling. 


PLAYS AND GAMES FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
The purpose of this course is two-fold; first to present the 
play problems relative to the different periods of childhood ; 
secondly, to teach plays, games and folk dances especially 
adapted to these periods. It includes also a special study of 
the play of different peoples and nations. 


ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission to these courses should be, pref- 
erably, graduates or students of a college, normal school, kinder- 
garten school, technical school, manual training school, agri- 
cultural college, school of oratory, school of music, art school, 
school of physical training or library school. Students who 
desire to take selected courses or parts of courses, and not to 
qualify for certificates may be admitted upon application. 
Credits are granted by the University of Pittsburgh for the 
satisfactory completion of courses. Certificates of work done 
will also be given to those qualifying for them. 


POSITIONS 


Summer positions, leading to full time positions, will be 
generally assured to such as give evidence of earnestness and 
ability. A limited number of students will be received and 
appointed to part-time positions during the fall and winter on 
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salary. A limited number of students from locai institutions 
will be admitted in view of preparation for summer positions. 
Such of these students as satisfactorily complete the courses 
will be assured of salaried positions during the summer of 1912. 


The chairman of the recreation commission thought of the 
trouble he had last spring securing playground directors. “I'll try 
some of these experts next year,” he said. He thought of the peti- 
tion he had from one district, summer before last, for the closing 
of the playground—the director had been untrained and inefficient. 
lle remembered last May at the annual meeting of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America seeing some trained play 
leaders take children they had never seen, children from the Wash- 
ington playgrounds, and interest them in games suited to their 
age—interest them so that they forgot all the delegates looking on. 
“Yes, those play leaders were from Pittsburgh—I remember George 
IX, Johnson, the professor of play, was the man who had charge of 
the demonstration. Any man who can pick out such play leaders 
and train them as he evidently had—ought to be called a professor 
of play.” said the chairman of the recreation commission, “even if 
he did not sit in a university chair. No wonder the citizens of 
Pittsburgh voted a million dollar bond issue for public recreation— 
with such a superintendent and such leaders.” 

The young man went away sorrowful. 

The chairman of the recreation commission read the announce- 


ment gladly. 


PLAY LEADERSHIP 
ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENCY 


It is not safeguards that we need, but the sledge-hammer, 
four-square truth. We have talked about playgrounds and 
emphasized the grounds with the result that we have a lot of 
rusted apparatus and demoralized gang-captured parks, where 


we should have organized play. 


Mary E. RicHMonp. 
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PLAYGROUND COURSES | 


THE-PITTSBURGH PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATI N 
IN CO-OPERATION wit 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Under direction of G. E. Johnson, Superintendent Pittsburgh Playgrounds, int 31 H. 
White, Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GENERAL, SPECIAL AND DEPARTMENTAL COURSES— 
Designed to prepare for positions as Supervisors, Directors, Play 

Leaders and Teachers in Playgrounds and Social Centers. 


GENERAL COURSES—In Philosophy and Psychology, History, 
Social Problems and Social Institutions, Play. 


SPECIAL COURSES—In Organization, Administration, and con- 
duct of Play Centers, in Dramatics, Sewing Cooking, Manual Train- 
ing, Art, Singing, Nature Study and Gardening, Physical Training 
and Athletics. Games, Folk Dancing and Festivals, Storytelling. 


Above courses may be taken separately or by students pursuing regular 
courses at the University, the Pittsburgh Kindergarten College or the Carnegie 
Technical Schools. Certificates given by the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion. Credits granted by the University of Pittsburgh. 

Positions in Pittsburgh Playgrounds available tor teachers holding certifi- 
cates. Foradmission and tuition apply to the Pittsburgh Playground Associa- 
tion, 711 Lyceum Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Work with Boys ‘vies’ “WORK WITH BOYS” 
Social Workers 


Do not tail to subscribe to ** WORK WITH BOYS,” an 
illustrated magazine. Get in touch with boy life by read- 
ing the excellent articles on boy problems of the day. 
Ask for the September number, containing ‘‘ The Physical 
Awakening of the Boy,’’ by DeWitt G. Wilcox, M.D., of 
Boston University. It will help you in your daily work. 


“WORK WITH BOYS” is a Clearing House. First 
hand information is given on Boys’ Club Work, Boy 
Scouts, Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work, Boys’ Brigades, Juvenile 
Court and Probation Work. 


“WORK WITH BOYS” is published monthly by the 
FEDERATED Boys’ Cups, Inc., 35 Congress St., Boston. 


Subscription $1.00 Canadian $1.50 Foreign $1.75 


FOR THOSE 
WHO WANT 
THE BEST 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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FOR LACK OF PLAY 


It is a lamentable truth that not a few of our patients 
have always led such treadmill lives that their first 
experience with fun and good time has come to them 
within the walls of a hospital for the insane. Some of 
these, on the eve of going home, have even been known 
to sigh and say, “I shall miss the dances and the other 
good times I have had here”; and these not, as one 
might imagine, the young and giddy, but staid middle- 
aged matrons who have here seemingly learned for the 
first time in years what it is to relax and really have a 
little fun. 


3ARRUS, in “Nursing for the Insane.” 


Anyone who has seen a group of children in an orphan 
asylum transformed through. play, or knows how much 
joy may be brought to the insane or feeble-minded 
through further development of recreational opportuni- 
ties, or understands how life may be quickened in homes 
for the aged, can realize what it would mean to have an 
expert from the Playground and Recreation Association 


of America giving his entire time to this problem. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 
Secretary National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections 
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